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Tue recent arrival in this country of a young rhinoceros 
of the Asiatic variety, which was obtained at Siam, will 
probably give a peculiar interest to an account of this 
frmidable and somewhat rare animal, the common 
statements regarding which are, to this day, often 
contradictory and exaggerated. 

The rhinoceros is an inhabitant of most of the 
warmer and milder parts of Africa, of India, of the 
countries lying between India and China, and of the 
islands of Sumatra and Java. Some contemporary 
naturalists‘ have been disposed to recognize four living 
varieties of this animal,—denominated the African, the 
Sumatran, the Indian, and the Javan. We shall, how- 
ever, in our present article, find it convenient to neglect 
minute distinctions, and consider the rhinoceros simply 
in its one-horned or two-horned characters. 

The one-horned, or Asiatic rhinoceros, is a bulky 
and clumsy looking animal, the specific character of 
Which is marked by a single black horn, placed near 
the end of the snout. Its stature seems to vary 
from five to seven feet, and its length from nine 
to eleven. Its general appearance is of the most 
massy character, exceeding in this respect the elephant, 
from the comparative shortness of its legs. The neck 
18 very short; the shoulders are thick and heavy; the 
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[The one-horned Rhinoceros. } 


body is thick, juts out at the sides, and has a hollow 
in the back; the belly hangs low; the legs are short, 
thick, and strong; the feet, which do not in any part 
project much beyond the thick legs, are divided into three 
hoofs, placed nearly vertically, and the middlemost of 
which is the largest and most rounded. The body is 
clothed with an exceedingly thick and rough skin, not 
penetrable by ordinary weapons, destitute of hair, but 
covered more or less with a sort of irregular incrustation 
which has been improperly denominated “ scales.” 
This skin is, about the neck, gathered into large folds ; 
a fold also extends between the shoulders and fore legs, 
and another from the hinder part of the back to the 
thighs, so that the animal has the appearance of being 
clad in armour. Between the folds of this thick skin, 
the cuticle, which is left bare, is soft and easily pene- 
trable. The general colour of the skin may be called 
dark grey, with a tinge of violet. To consider it in its 
parts :—the form of the head is compact, and somewhat 
triangular; the sides of the under jaw stand very wide 
asunder, slanting outwards to the lower edge, and 
backward to the neck ; the edges turn outward from this 
structure of the bones, and the head necessarily ap- 
pears very large. The number of the teeth is thirty, 





thirty-two, or thirty-four, according to the species 
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That part of the head which reaches from the com- 
mercement of the horn to the upper lip may be called 
the nose; it is very thick and bulky, much wrinkled, 
has a circular sweep downward to the nostrils, and, 
when viewed in front, the whole of this portion, from 
the top of the horn to the verge of the lower lip, has 
some resemblance to a bell. The under lip is like that 
of an ox, but the upper has more resemblance to that 
of the horse, and in the domestic state he is observed 
to use it as that creature does in gathering up hay from 
the rack or grass from the ground. The rhinoceros 
has also the power of extending this lip to the distance 
of six or seven inches from the nose, and then drawing 
it to a point. In this particular he resembles the tapir. 
With the instrument thus formed, and which in some 
measure serves the same end as the trunk of the ele- 
phant, the animal can take up and grasp with great 
force the smallest substances. In the wild state he 
appears to employ it, with the aid of his tongue, in 
breaking off the branches of trees, which form a 
principal part of his food. This lip is very soft, and 
appears to be the chief seat of the sense of feeling in 
the beast, which of all its senses seems to be the most 
defective. The nostrils are situated remarkably low, in 
the same direction with the opening of the mouth, and 
not more than an inch from it. The eyes are very small, 
much resembling those of a hog in shape, and placed 
nearer to the nose than in any other quadruped. There 
are few points regarding any known animal on which 
we have such opposite statements as the sight of the 
rhinoceros, We find that those who have studied the 
animal in confinement do not mention its sight as 
defective, but rather describe all its senses, except that 
of feeling, as particularly acute ; whilst travellers who 
have observed it in the natural state infer that its sight 
is not very quick, as it always makes a straight-forward 
charge when attacked, and suffers the hunters to 
approach very near without seeming to perceive them. 
These circumstances are perhaps quite as well accounted 
for by the awkward structure of its limbs, neck, &c., 
and its hard bulky body, by which it is prevented 
from turning with facility or speed; and by the con- 
fidence of the animal in its own powers, and the 
protection of its almost impenetrable hide. Upon the 
whole, although this must still remain an open question, 
we are inclined to pay particular attention to the state- 
ment of Mr. Barrow, who indicates causes and com- 
pensations which certainly do exist somewhere in all 
cases of peculiar structure or position. 

After mentioning the peculiar position of the eyes in 
the rhinoceros, and the extreme minuteness which 
would seem to render them of small use to so huge a 
creature, he adds,—‘“ But nature, always provident, 
has remedied this inconvenience by placing them in 
projecting sockets, in which they turn in all directions 
like those of the little cameleon. Had the eyes been 
placed in the usual part of the face, just below the pro- 
Jecting forehead, which is very large, the visual rays 
would have embraced only about 180 degrees, or half 
of the horizon ; whereas, in the present position, they 
have a much greater scope, being able, I should sup- 
pose, without any motion of the head, to sweep from 
260 to 270 degrees.” —‘ Southern Africa,’ vol. ii. p. 125. 
It is right to mention that Mr. Barrow in this passage 
speaks of the two-horned rhinoceros; but in the two 
species there does not appear any difference in the size 
or position of the eye. The ears are large, erect, 
pointed, and garnished with some stiff black _ hairs, 
which appear nowhere else except on the tail, which is 
slender, and flattened at the end. 

We now come to that singular and distinctive feature 
of the rhinoceros—its horn—which we have reserved 
for particular description. This we shall give in the 
words of Lieut, White, of the United States’ Navy, in 
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his ‘ Voyage to Cochin China :’—“ The horn of this th 
rhinoceros is formed much like a limpet-shell, but more th 
pointed ;—at its base it is generally about six inches si 
long by four inches wide, and it protrudes about six op is 
eight inches. There is a shallow concavity occupyin As 
the whole base, resembling the limpet also in this rhi 
respect. To judge of the goodness of a rhinocerog’ se' 
horn, this concave part is put to the ear, and the greater fee 
the noise, resembling that of the waves on the seq. res 
beach, the better the horn is judged to be by the res 
Chinese.” Some naturalists describe the horn as solid gal 
fixed, and attached to the bone of the nose; but it is wel 
certainly connected with the skin only, and is capable anc 
of motion, The structure of the horn seems to confirm diai 
the opinion that the horns of animals are merely the bro 
result of a particular modification of hair: it is 5 fF 2%! 
fibrous that it seems to be no more than an agglutina. bac 
tion of hairs. Its use appears to be that of a defensive wea. side 
pon, as well as for the purpose of uprooting or-rending was 
the animal’s food. Ina state of confinement, it has been the 
observed that he strikes with it in his moments of fury, clini 
and employs it to rend and destroy that which has yielded [J hor 
to his efforts ; it is also brought more into use than any to I 
other part in all cases where the employment of force is Asia 
necessary. It is particularly adapted by its form tobe 2" 
made into cups, and is much applied to that use. Thun- the 
berg says, “ It is generally believed that goblets made J been 
of the horns in a turner’s lathe, will discover any poison- er 
ous draught that is put into them by making the liquor to th 
ferment until it runs quite out of the goblet. Such § ™¢! 
goblets are frequently set in gold and silver, and are  ' i0t 
regarded as suitable presents to kings, persons of dis- J "™¢' 
tinction, or particular friends ; or else they are sold at pletel 
a high price, sometimes at the rate of fifty rix-dollarsa JB 
goblet. When I tried these horns, both wrought and ff ‘ati 
unwrought,—both old and young horns,—with several § S"*S° 
sorts of poison,—weak as well as strong,—I observed B "*Y 
not the least motion or effervescence; and when a know! 
solution of corrosive sublimate, or other similar sub- first 
stance, was poured into one of these horns, there arose § ™ En 
only a few bubbles, produced by the air which had been JB °Y | 
enclosed in the pores of the horn, and which was now Europ 
disengaged from it.” he. 

Besides the use of its horns for goblets and handles Mamr 
of swords and daggers, there is scarcely any part of the drew 
animal which is not employed medicinally in the ~ 
countries it inhabits. The hide is much in request for tals co 
shields in most countries where it can be procured ; and & . | 
an extravagant price is sometimes paid for it. Burck- res , 
hardt sometimes saw as much as four or five Spanish . “a 
dollars paid for a piece four inches long and one thick. wy 

The rhinoceros lives in shady forests adjoining rivers, subject 
or in the swampy jungles with which its native country at da 
abounds. It is fond of wallowing in the mud like the oe 
hog; it also grunts like that animal, and its flesh is hile ry 
said to have much resemblance to pork, though of a Th : 
coarser grain and stronger taste. Its chief food appears a 
to consist of roots, small kranches of trees, and suc- ro 
culent plants, some of which are harsh and prickly. - en 
The rhinoceros is a solitary animal; and the female pt a 
produces one at a birth. The growth of the young is of the’ 
very gradual, as at the age of two years it scarcely rtout 
attains half its height. The specimen now to be seel § = 
at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, which is about fre - 
fifteen months old, is about three feet high. The ro 
rhinoceros, though possessed of great strength, and him “a 
said to be more than a match for either the tiger " § ht 
elephant, is quiet and inoffensive when not provoked; which 
but, in a state of irritation, its undistinguishing rage great st 
exceedingly terrible, being enabled, by its astonishing he mi 
strength, to beat down or aside most things that oppos # — 
its straight-forward course. warded 

Much that has been said above will be understood t Bite of 
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rhinoceros. The principal difference between them is, 
thgt the African variety has an additional horn of a 
smaller size situated nearer the forehead, and the skin 
js not thrown into the folds so remarkably as in the 
Asiatic variety. Mr. Sparmann dissected a two-horned 
rhinoceros, not of the largest size, though it measured 
seven feet high, eleven feet and a half long, and twelve 
feet in the girth. He observed that the viscera greatly 
resembled those of the horse; the stomach, however, 
resembled rather that of the hog, or man. It had no 
gall bladder, in this again resembling the horse. There 
were no fore-teeth, and the tongue was perfectly soft 
and smooth. The kidneys were a foot and a half in 
diameter ; the milt was four feet long and one foot 
broad; the heart was a foot and a half long, and nearly 
as broad; the skin was an inch and a half thick on the 
back, and still thicker, though less compact, on the 
sides; and the anterior horn, which is the longest, 
was a foot long and five inches in diameter at the base ; 
the shape was in both horns conical, with the tips in- 
dining backward. It is remarkable, that the two- 
horned variety has never in modern times been brought 
to Europe; yet it was much better known than the 
Asiatic variety to the ancients. It is generally repre- 
sented with two horns in the coins and sculptures of 
the Romans. The one-horned variety seems to have 
been earlier known than the other, though it did not 
afterwards become such an object of familiar knowledge 
tothe Romans. It is probably, also, the Indian ass with 
one horn, mentioned by Aristotle. Pompey introduced 
it into the games of the Roman circus; but, from the 
time of the fall of the Roman empire, it was so com- 
pletely lost sight of, that, prior to the 16th century, 
naturalists were of opinion that it had never existed, or 
that if so, it was extinct. When, however, the Portu- 
guese doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and opened the 
way to India, the one-horned variety again became 
known, and specimens were brought to Europe; the 
first was in the year 1513; but the first that appeared 
in England was not until 1684. They have never been 
very common, however, as objects of curiosity in 
Europe. The one represented in our wood-cut, which 
is copied from the splendid ‘ Histoire Naturelle des 
Mammiferes,’ by Geoffroy St. Hilaire and F. Cuvier, 
drew much attention in 1815 at Paris, to which place 
it was taken after having formed part of a menagerie in 
this country, to which it had been brought from India. 
This rhinoceros was still young, and habitually 
indicated an exceedingly mild disposition, being very 
obedient to his keeper, whose caresses he seemed to 
receive with much satisfaction. Nevertheless he was 
subject to violent fits of passion, and at such times it 
was dangerous to approach him. He then made pro- 
digious efforts to break his chains and escape from his 
bondage; but the offer of bread and fruits seldom 
failed to succeed in soothing his most terrible passions. 
Those persons found the most favour with him who 
ministered the most to his gormandizing appetites ; 
and when they appeared, he exhibited his satisfac- 
tion and expectation by opening his mouth and ex- 
tending te them his long upper lip. The narrow limits 
of the cage in which he was shut up, did not allow him 
to manifest much of intelligence. The great object of 
the keeper was to make him forget his strength or 
forego its exercise. Hence, nothing calculated to 
awaken his consciousness of power was required from 
him. To open his mouth, to move his head to the 
right or left, to lift his leg, &c., were the only acts by 
which he was requested to testify his obedience. His 
great streng¢th, and the fear that in one of his passions 
le might break his cage, ensured to him the most mild 
and soothing treatment, and he was scrupulously re- 
Warded for the least thing he was required todo. In 
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he made of persons, and the great attention he paid to 
everything that passed around, demonstrated that, ‘in 
more favourable circumstances, his intelligence might 
have been more strikingly manifested. 

The young rhinoceros in the Surrey Zoological Gar- 
dens indicates much mildness of disposition, and he 
appears attached to two goats which came to Eagland 
in the same ship with him. His favourite food is rice 
and sugar, of which he consumes a great quantity. 





MUSIC, 


Do the English like music? This is a question to 
which an answer cannot be given in a word, and the 
various remarks springing out of it will not fall under 
any title less general than the one we have chosen, 
When we ask whether the English like music, we do 
not mean the small proportion of the population which 
has learned to read music, and has, more or less, the 
advantage of studying good models; but the multitude 
of all ranks, whose acquirements extend no farther than 
to draw a distinction between “ pretty tunes” and 
** ugly tunes,” and who fall under the two great sub- 
divisions of those who would know ‘ God save the King’ 
if it were sung without words; and those who would 
not. We must not judge of these by the state of the 
public orchestras, or of the musical press. In large 
towns it is true that the first is some slight indica- 
tion of popular taste, but not much, for the following 
reasons. 

First, the excitement of a popular assembly, the 
lights, acting, dancing, &c., render the music palat- 
able, and even interesting, to many who would other- 
wise care little about it. We do not exaggerate when 
we say that dancing alone is to many the means of 
making music intelligible. Even the connoisseur beats 
time when he wishes to put himself completely in pos- 
session of what is going on; dancing is beating time 
with expression as well as regularity, and the sense of 
both may be, and is, aided by the eye, when the ear 
is dull from want of practice. Next, it must be ob- 
served that there are several distinct qualities of an 
orchestra from which pleasure may be derived, and that 
it does not follow that one person unites the feeling of 
all. The mere tone of some of the instruments is 
delightful, and the succession of different and varied 
species of sound is a source of pleasure which exists 
independently of the subject of performance. When 
we see a person who is pleased with the horn or the 
musical glasses, but cares little for a pianoforte or a 
quartett of stringed instruments, we may be very sure 
that he likes one class of musical tones and nothing 
more. We might also instance regularity, the alterna- 
tion of loud and soft, the swell or crescendo, &c., all of 
which afford satisfaction to many who neither know 
nor care whether the instruments are in tune or not. 
Composers themselves are sometimes aware of the 
feelings being guided by other considerations than 
melody and harmony. The following writers are 
constant self-repeaters, Corelli, Handel, and Rossini. 
But that which in the first is tiring, good as it is, and 
in the second would be so, were it not so exquisitely 
good, is little felt in the third, on account of the pecu- 
liarly varied management of the instruments. It must 
be observed that the orchestra is now much larger than 
in the time of Handel. Rossini on the pianoforte has 
not one-tenth part so many ideas as in the orchestra. 
An eminent pianist informed us that he was so 
liable to be taken in by the glitter of a new and excel- 
lently toned pianoforte which he possessed, that he never 
played his own compositions upon it, or used it in 
arranging his ideas, till he had first submitted them to 
an old and beaten instrument on which he had taken 





spite of such an unfavourable situation, the distinction 
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his fingers, more than ever were the stones of a church 
by the knees of pilgrims, till they were actually fluted. 
This is a sort of counterpart to the story of Moliere’s 
old woman, and the result was the same in both 
cases,—the old woman was always right. 

Haydn had Prince Esterhazy’s band always at his 
disposal, He had but to ring a bell and the musicians 
assembled. We very much doubt whether his works 
were the better for it in substance, though no doubt his 
tnstrumentation, as it is sometimes called, was greatly 
improved by it. 

On these grounds we do not feel certain that love 
of the orchestra is such a proof of love of music as may 
be generally supposed. ‘ And certainly with those who 
live in the country it can be none at all, for obvious 
reasons. Neither is the state of the musical press any 
test, because by it we can only judge of those who have 
musical education. 

It might, perhaps, be urged that national music is the 
proper criterion. But it must be recollected that the 
two countries which have produced the best composers, 
and where knowledge of music, most obtains,—Ger- 
many and Italy,—have very little, if any, national music. 
The French have still less; the English hardly any. 
The Scotch, Irish, and-Swiss, have a great deal ; so 
also, we believe, have the Spaniards. With the excep- 


tion of ‘ God save the King,’ and ‘ Rule Britannia,’ 
we doubt if there is a national air in England—that is, 


known throughout the whole country to every one who 
can distinguish one note from another. There are, 
however, some nursery airs which, perhaps, may claim 
the appellation. | . 

To what sort of music then must we go, by which 
to try the taste and the ear of the great mass of our 
countrymen? It must clearly be to something which is 
heard by all, or nearly all, in the country.‘ At present, 
we can only recollect the devotional music in places of 
religious worship, and the performances of the itinerant 
minstrels.. These, which we believe to be the only 
attainable tests, are certainly sufficient, at least so far 
as this, that. no nation with a cultivated ear would 
suffer them to be very bad. We begin with the first. 

Devotional music, for common purposes, is very dif- 
ferent in the churches established by law and those of 
the dissenters., The latter appear to dislike the intro- 
duction of. any thing but the voice, and seldom admit 
more than a violoncello, or some one simple instru- 
ment. In the greater number of cases no instrument is 
used except that known by the name of the pitch-pipe, 
which sounds the,key-note at the commencement. But, 
generally speaking, the individual members of dissent- 
ing congregations take a greater interest in the manage- 
ment than those of the church.» Many have organized 
volunteer corps of singers, consisting of all such as 
choose to associate themselves in such a capacity. 
And as it must be supposed that none would choose to 
take trouble for such a purpose who have not some 
little taste for the matter, the consequence is that in 
dissenting meeting-houses in general the singing is 
very fair. That is, time, tune, and the several parts— 
usually not more than four—are tolerably well preserved. 
And we doubt not there are many places in which the 
performance is, in these respects, much above mediocrity. 
Many books of psalm-tunes are written expressly for 
their use, and we now come to the sort of music 
which is chosen. ; 

When many voices are to jcin in unison, supported 
ouly by a small number in the under parts, good taste 
points out that the melody should be excessively simple, 

und the harmony equally so, with a strong, nervous, 
aud almost rude character,—not dwelling on minutie, 
or any very close degree of filling up. All these condi- 
uons are well fulfilled in many of the old chants, and 
psalm-tunes. We may instance particularly the * Old 
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Hundredth Psalm,’ and, though not so perfect in oyr 
opinion, the ‘ Evening Hymn.’ Of these, and several 
others, it is not too much to say that they are magnifi. 
cent, But, unfortunately for the art, the composers of 
this sort of music have left the good medels, and have 
produced complex, artificial, trashy substitutes, full of 
false attempts at variety, and unskilful use of contrast, 
In the poverty of invention common airs have beep 
sometimes pressed into the service, the harmony of 
which is that of the opera, not of the church. For jt 
must be observed that sacred music has always had 
combinations peculiar to itself, which we know 
though we can feel, why, have been considered as solemy 
in their character. Sometimes an air of an oratorio 
has been adapted, by some mere mechanist, to the long, 
short, or common metre, as the case may be, of the 
poetical versions of the psalms. We remember a 
curious instance, in which some parts of Handel's ‘J 
know that my Redeemer liveth’ have been torn out 
from the rest to form three lines of a psalm-tune, the 
fourth of which has been added by the compiler, 
Thus much, then, we conceive we can surmise from 
the state of music among the dissenters, that 

there is no incurable defect in the national ear for 
simple time and tune, there is not as yet sufficient 
cultivation to know that which is true and just taste 
from the creations of diseased fancy. . 

The churches of the established persuasion may be 
divided into those which have organs and those which 
have not, the latter being mostly in the country. .The 
former are under the guidance of the organist, ot 
whom usually nothing worse can be said than that it 
were to be.wished he would try his voluntaries upon the 
old piano already alluded to, before he pronounced them 
worth playing. Now, with regard to the congrega- 
tions in the dissenting chapels, those who have no ear 
either are silent or perhaps get a hint to be so froma 
friend, for it is astonishing how well a single voice out 
of tune can be distinguished among a number. At any 
rate, we must either suppose this, or that a dissenter, 
as such, is more musical than a churchman, for, as we 
have observed, the singing in the chapels of the former 
is seldom offensive from being out of tune. But, under 
the thunder of a diapason stop, many try their voices 
who, to say the least, do not add to the general effect, 
From what we have experienced, we begin to suspect, 
in addition to our former surmise, that the national ear 
is, though correct after practice, not so keen as.in,some 
other European countries ; so that, even with the organ 
as a guide, there is a large proportion which wants a 
little drill. 

The churches which have no organs are mostly pro- 
vided with a few instrumental performers from among 
the villagers, among whom bassoons, clarionets, and 
fiddles are common enough. These instruments are 
frequently barely consistent with themselves, and not at 
all so with each other, so that there is some excuse for 
the congregation, who usually avail themselves of it to 
the fullest extent. 

On the whole, tnen, we think that our devotional 
music is no great index of any love for, or cultivation 
of, the art. We very much wish that it were otherwise, 
and that rectors, curates, and ministers would make 
efforts to effect some reformation. They should recollect 






















‘that they would thus not only promote their great 


object—since there is no denying that good church 
music is a strong aid to devotional feeling—but that 
they would also be instrumental in spreading a hu- 
manizing art, and thereby furnishing their flocks with 
an additional source of harmless pleasure. One well- 
directed attempt to promote an innocent amusement 
would be worth two sermons against pernicious ones: 
—* a fair exchange is no robbery.” 

[To be contiaued,} 
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[West Front of Exeter Cathedral. } 


Tae Cathedral of Exeter, although, as will be seen, a 
considerable period elapsed between the commence- 
ment and the completion of the building, is remarkable, 
above most of our other cathedrals, for the uniformity 
of the architectural character which it presents through- 
out. The plan of its founder, although he was him- 
self only able to execute it in part, appears to have 
been taken as their guide by all those who continued 
the structure after him, Its pervading style is what 
may be called the middle Gothic ;—without any thing 
either of the rudeness of the Saxon and the heaviness 
of the earliest Norman style on the one hand, or of the 





extreme lightness and florid ornament which distin- 
guish the latest stage of Gothic architecture. 

The nave and choir of the church, together with the 
Lady Chapel, to the east of the latter, make a length 
of about 408 feet in all. The nave with its aisles is 
76 feet in breadth, and is crossed by a transept, which, 
however, only extends about 30 feet beyond each of 
the side walls, the two projecting portions being 
formed each of the basement story of a great square 
tower, which has been arched out for that purpose, 
The height of each of these towers, which are massive 
structures, surmounted by pinnacles at the four corners, 
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is about 130 feet. Buttresses, which rise into pinnacles, 
are placed in thick succession both along the north 
and south sides and around the ends of the building, 
giving to the upper part of it considerable richness of 
effect. 

The west front, however, is the most highly orna- 
mented portion of the exterior. The form of the fagade 
is peculiar, consisting of a broad-based triangle, ele- 
vated upon a parallelogram, so as somewhat to resemble 
a modern gable. Along the two ascending sides of 
the triangle rise a series of lofty and fancifully decorated 
pinnacles, under the central one of which, crowning 
the apex of the fissure, is a window, filled with stained 
glass, of magnificent dimensions, and terminating in a 
pointed arch, Under this is the great central door 
opening into the nave, and to the right and left of 
that are the two aisle doors, All the rest of the wall 
is covered by a rich display of sculpture, consisting 
mostly of statues in niches, ranged in a series of tiers, 
and representing a vast number of scriptural characters 
—kings, prelates, and other persons of eminence. 
Time has now obliterated the finer features of this 
elaborate design; but the throng of figures, though 
they do not appear to have been executed by any means 
in the best style of Gothic sculpture, still make a 
highly imposing show. 

The interior of this cathedral, however, is what 
merits the most admiration, The great height of the 
nave, nearly 70 feet,—the boldly ribbed roof,—the clus- 
tered columns, of which there are seven on each hand, 
with the lofty arches that rise between,—the hand- 
some stone screen, which conceals the choir,—and 
the numerous monuments, many of them of beautiful 
antique workmanship—are displayed to great advantage 
by the abundant light that is admitted through the 
great western window and the others of smaller dimen- 
sions ranged along the north and south walls, The tran- 
sept is also lighted by two magnificent windows, which 
have been cut out in the walls of the great towers that 
form its extremities, Near the middle of the north 
side of the choir is a singular erection, of which, we 
believe, there is no other example in the cathedrals of 
this country, but which is not unfrequently found in 
continental churches :—a gallery which appears to have 
been designed for a kind of orchestra, or a place of 
accommodation for a band of instrumental musicians. 
It is supported by 13 pillars, between each two of 
which stands, in a niche, the figure of a person playing 
on a musical instrument. Among the instruments are 
guitars, citterns, horns, flutes, &c. It still retains the 
name of the Minstrels’ Gallery. The entire length of 
the nave is about 175 feet, The choir is about 130 
feet long. On its south side stands the bishop’s 
throne, surmounted by a lofty pyramidical canopy, of 
a light and highly fanciful style of Gothic carpentry. 
An elegant stone screen is now placed behind the 
altar in place of a former one which was of wood. 
Here, also, are several ancient monuments, and monu- 
mental chapels, of the richest workmanship. 

The present name of the city of Exeter is radically the 
same with that which it bore both in the British and in 
the Saxon times, being derived from the river Exe, or 
Esk, which flows past it. Exe, or Esk, properly Wise, 
is merely the old Celtic term for Water. It is the 
same word which forms the first syllable of the Irish 
Usquebaugh and the Scoteh Whisky, both of which 
signify “the water of life.” From this word the 
Britons called the town built here Caer-wisc,—that is, 
the town on the water or river. They gave the same 
name to the town now called Usk, in Monmouthshire, 
which also stands on a river that still retains the ap- 
pellation of the Usk, another corruption of the same 
eriginal British term from which have been formed 
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as they usually did, the native word, called both these 
towns Isca, distinguishing the one in Monmouthshj 
however, as the Isca of the Silures, and the other ag the 
Isca of the Damnonii, the tribes in whose districts ¢ 
respectively lay. The modern Exeter is an abbreyja, 
tion of the Saxon Exancester, the termination cester 
(that is, castrum) of which indicates that the place hag 
been a fortified station of the Romans, 

The see of the bishop, however, was not 
ferred to this place till a long time after the ests 
blishment of Christianity throughout England. Ther 
were originally bishoprics both of Cornwall and of 
Devonshire ; the seat of the former was first at Bod. 
min and afterwards at St. German’s, and that of 
the latter, first at Bishop’s Tawton, and then at Gre. 
diton, The see of Cornwall was joined to that of 
Devon a short time before the middle of the eleventh 
century; and, in 1050, the seat of the united dioceses 
was removed from Crediton to Exeter, in which town 
it has ever since remained, and from which it has taken 
its name. The name of the bishop in whose time the 
removal took place was Leofric or Leuric ; and he was 
installed in his new cathedral with great pomp, the 
king, Edward the Confessor, and his queen, both 
taking a leading part in the ceremqny. The present 
edifice was begun early in the twelfth century, by 
Bishop William Warlewast. All that he erected, how- 
ever, was so much injured soon after his death, in the 
course of a siege of the city by King Stephen, in 1136, 
that his successor, Bishop Chichester, found it nec 
to commence a reparation of the cathedral on the most 
extensive scale, The work was continued by the next 
three bishops, and was not completed till the time of 
the fourth, Bishop Henry Marshall, who died in 1206, 

From this date the cathedral- remained’ without 
undergoing any alteration that has been recorded till 
the episcopacy of Peter Quivil, who, by the changes 
and additions which he executed himself, and by those 
which were accomplished by his successors in pursuance 
of his plans, deserves to be regarded as really the 
designer and founder of the present building. Quivil 
was bishop from 1281 to 1291. It was he who first 
formed the transept by cutting arches in the interior 
walls of the two great towers, and piercing those 
Opposite with the magnificent windows by which this 
part of the building is now lighted, The repairs thus 
begun, and which eventually extended to the renovation 
of the whole fabric, with the exception of the towers, 
were not entirely completed till the prelacy of Bishop 
Thomas de Brentingham, who presided over the see 
from 1370 till 1394, But the two prelates, by whom 
the work had, during this interval, been most effectually 
promoted, were Bishop Walter Stapledon and his suc- 
cessor Bishop John Grandisson. Stapledon, by whom 
the choir was completed about the year 1318, was dis- 
tinguished for his munificence. He was the founder of 
Exeter College, Oxford, originally called Stapledon’s Ina, 
and also of Hart Hall inthe same university, Having held 
the office of Lord Treasurer, and been frequently employed 
in embassies and other high employments of state by 
Edward II., he continued steady to the party of that 
unhappy prince throughout the troubles which agitated 
the close of his reign, and to which he fell a victim a 
few months before his royal master. He was executed 
in Cheapside by the populace of London, along with 
his brother, Sir Richard Stapledon, on the 15th of 
October, 1326. 

Bishop Grandisson succeeded Stapledon, and pre- 
sided over the see till 1369. He is said by Leland to 
have vaulted the body of the cathedral, and it is pro- 
bable that the gorgeous west front was also his work. 
The antiquary John Hooker (otherwise called Vowel), 
in his ‘ Description of Exeter,’ written in 1583, says 
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ns, he kept no more about him than were abso- 
Jutely necessary, in order to compass the charge of such 
ighty works ; likewise assembling his whole clergy, 
he persuaded them to bequeath all their goods, &c., to 
the building of the mother church of the diocese ; and 
he also prevailed on sundry temporal men to give of 
their store; as, namely, Hugh Courtney, Earl of 
Devon, from whom he got 200 marks.” 
The Cathedral of Exeter is remarkable for its organ, 
its bells, and its ancient astronomical clock. The 
cock is in the north tower, and is said to have been the 
ift of Bishop Courtney, who occupied the see from 
1478 to 1487. Mr. Britton, however, in his ‘ History 
of Exeter Cathedral,’ has referred to some ancient 
authorities, from which it would appear that there was 
a famous clock here at least a hundred years before 
the time of Bishop Chichester. The present clock, 
besides the hour of the day, indicates the age of the 
moon, and represents the revolution of that luminary 
around the earth. Its face is seven feet in diameter. 
In the north tower is also the famous bell, called the 
Peter, the largest in England except Great Tom of 
Christ’s Church, Oxford. The bell at Christ’s Church 
weighs 17,000 Ibs., and this is said to weigh 12,500. 
Unfortunately, the Exeter bell is now so hung that 
it cannot be rung. It, as well as the clock, is said 
to be the gift of Bishop Courtney; but Mr. Britton, to 
whose work we are indebted for these particulars re- 
specting it, is of opinion that it is probably of still 
greater antiquity. The tradition is, that it was brought 
from the cathedral of Llandaff. Having been cracked 
on the 5th of November, 1611, it was recast in 1676. 
The organ is said to be the most powerful in Europe, 
except that at Haarlem, and even to that it is con- 
sidered to be superior in sweetness’ of tone. It was 
built by an English artist in 1665, 


THE GONDOLA. 
“ Tere is a glorious city in the sea ; 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing ; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 
No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 
Lead to her gates. The path lies o'er the sea, 
Invisible ; and from the land we went, 
As to a floating city,—steering in, 
And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 
So smoothly, silently,—by many a dome, 
Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 
The statues ranged along an azure sky— 
By many a pile in more than Eastern splendour, 
Of old the residence of merchant kings.” 
Thus, in his ‘ Italy,’ Rogers speaks of Venice,—the 
tity which poets have so eloquently described in her 
prosperity, and so feelingly mourned over in her fallen 
estate. Of the same city Lord Byron says,—, 
“I lov'd her from my boyhood,—she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 
Rising like water columns from the sea. 
Of joy the nit and of wealth the mart; 
And Otway, Ratcliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art, 
Had stamped her image in me.” 

_It is not, however, our present intention to describe 
Venice ; but we have quoted these passages as suitably 
introducing an account of the gondola, or boat, employed 
in traversing the marine streets or canals of that city. 

The length of this beautiful boat is nearly thirty feet, 
and the breadth about five ; and it affords accommodation 
for six passengers besides the two rowers. Some, how- 
ever, are much smaller, and are rowed by one person. 
The form is very light and elegant. The gondola is flat- 
bottomed, and its sides slope away considerably, par- 
ticularly towards the after part, which, when the boat is 
empty, rises high out of the water. The seats, which are 
Placed at a distance of something less than two-thirds the 
length of the boat from its head, have a tilt over them, 
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with windows and curtains, This tilt, which is extremely 
light and elegant, and removable at pleasure, is of 
frame-work, covered with black cloth, ornamented with 
tufts of the same colour. The head is furnished with. 
a flat iron beak or prow, of the form shown in the 
wood-cut, which is similar to what is seen in the repre- 
sentation of the ancient galleys; this is never painted, 
but kept highly polished: the stern has a wooden beak, 
not so elevated as that at the head. The seats usually 
have cushions covered with plush, and the floor is 
furnished with carpets. The gondolas of private per- 
sons, as well as those which are let for hire, are inva- 
riably painted black. Formerly the Venetians vied 
with each other in the splendour of their gondolas, but 
so much inconvenience was found to result from this 
rivalry that a sumptuary law was issued, many years 
since, prescribing the size, form, and colour, in which 
the gondola still appears. 

The black colour gives them a very sombre, funereal 
appearance, and their first effect on strangers is at 
variance with our notions of Venetian gaiety and ele- 
gance. Our sailors call them “ floating coffins,” 
“* queer craft,”—and, indeed, they have something of a 
hearse-like character about them. When the black is 
allowed to become brown and rusty, as is now, owing 
to Venetian poverty, too often the case, they look par- 
ticularly shabby and still more dismal, In such a city 
as Venice, intersected in every part by canals, and 
where there are few parts where people can walk a 
hundred yards without coming to a high, steep bridge, 
built nearly always, not in inclined planes, but in steps 
rising over an arch, carriages and horses would be of 
no use. The gondola is the sole equipage of the noble_ 
Venetian. In this he is carried on his visits, for his 
amusement, or to his business, and in this a considerable 
part of his time is passed. His head gondolier is to 
him what the head coachman and the groom are to an 
English gentleman, and something more. When he 
wishes to go out, he does not order “ the horses to be 
put to,” but the gondola to be got ready. As the fares 
are low, even the poorest people make frequent use of 
these boats, and on a saint’s day, or other holiday, they 
are seen gliding in all directions,—their occupants 
sometimes conversing or listening to stories, more 
frequently playing at tarocco, a game at cards. 

In rowing, the gondoliers stand on the extreme edge 
of the vessel: the master, or principal gondolier, on the 
right side, with his face towards the head of the boat, 
and his companion on the left side, behind the company. 
On the after part, where the back rower is placed, 
there is a flat piece added over the gunwale of the boat, 
on which he stands. Thus placed, the gondoliers seem, 
to strangers, in imminent danger of falling overboard. 
But this is an event which rarely happens. They 
balance themselves with apparent ease, and even ele- 
gance, pushing their oars forward, and giving them, by 
the action of the wrist, a turn in the water, resembling 
what is called with us “ feathering.” The oars are 
made of a very light sort of fir; the blade is not bent 
as in the English oar, but more in the form of a paddle. 
They do not use row-locks, but employ a single fixed 
thowell, of a crooked form, and about a foot long, 
against which they hold the oar by pressure: only. 
Previous to turning a corner, from one canal into 
another, the gondoliers have a peculiar ery, rather 
musical and agreeable, designed to give warning to 

ndolas which may be approaching in an opposite 

irection, The vessel appears to glide with great 
rapidity ; but whether the motion is more or Iess 
rapid than that of a Thames wherry, rowed by a pair 
of oars, it is difficult to .ascertain, as the gondola is 
always employed in still water, while the wherry is rarely 
seen in motion but with the advantage or opposition of 
the tide, 





’ The gondoliers were formerly a very interesting portion 
of the Venetian population, and enjoyed a degree of 
consideration beyond that to which persons in a similar 
station of life receive among ourselves. They still are a 
civil and well-behaved body of men, and act as ciceroni 
to travellers in showing them the curiosities of Venice, 
and even go with them to the opera-house, and conduct 
them to their boxes. Formerly they made the city 
vocal; for, in gliding through its canals, and at other 
times, they sang to one another, in alternate stanzas, 
passages chiefly from Tasso, translated into the Vene- 
tian dialect. ‘The verses they sang were almost inva- 
riably taken from Tasso, and rarely from Ariosto or any 
other poet, The motives for this decided preference 
have been reasonably assigned by several writers to the 
circumstance of Tasso’s ‘ Epic’ relating to the wars of 
the Crusades, where the crescent of Mahomet was made 
to wax pale before the Christian cross, and to the 
antipathy arising from long warfare, both by land and 
sea, both in Europe and in Asia, that has existed 
between the Venetians and the Turks. Shakspeare’s 
Othello will show, as well as any historical record could 
do, how violent was this feeling. To this may be added 
that the Venetians, even down to our own day, have 
continued an intimate intercourse with Syria, the 
Holy Land, Turkey, and all the Levant, and are thus 
the better prepared to enjoy Tasso’s brilliant an¢ beau- 
tiful pictures of the “* Orient.” 

The melody thus sung was calculated for remote 
effect ; and when the gondoliers of distant vessels sung 
to each other in alternate verses, the sound, as it 
came “ by distance made more sweet,” was singularly 
pleasing. - Speaking of this vocal performance, it is 
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said, in a note to the fourth Canto of * Childe’ Harojq: 
“ It suits particularly well with an idle solitary marine, 
lying at length in his vessel, at rest on one of these 
canals, waiting for his company or for a fare, the tir. 
someness of which situation is somewhat alleviated }, 
the songs and poetical stories he has in memory, }, 
often raises his voice as loud as he can, which exten 
itself to a vast distance over the tranquil mirror; an 
as all is still around, he is, as it were, in a solitude: in 
the midst of a large and populous town. Here is m 
rattling of carriages, no noise of foot passengers: , 
silent gondola glides now and then by him, of which 
the splashings of the oars are scarcely to be heard, 4; 
a distance he hears another, perhaps utterly unknow) 
to him. Melody and verse immediately attach the 
two strangers; he becomes the responsive echo to the 
former, and exerts himself to be heard as he had heanj 
the other, By a tacit convention they alternate vers 
for verse: though the song should last the whole night 
through, they entertain themselves without fatigue, and 
the hearers, who are passing between the two, take part 
in the amusement.” But this interesting practice has 
declined with the prosperity and independence of Venice, 
The lagoons are allowed to be choked, and to corrupt 
the air: the spirit of the people has departed: and 
although some- old. gondoliers remember the usual 
verses, and can execute the chant, it is never voluntarily 
undertaken, and now 
. In Venice, Tasso’s echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear: 
Those days are gone.” 
Cutipz Harotp, 















































[Gondola, with a Single Rower..,. 
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